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ON SEEING PICTURES. 


A LECTURE. 


IN attempting to say anything upon 
this subject I am, of course, com- 
pelled to draw upon my own experi- 
1 ence, and tell what has been most 
helpful to me in trying to under- 
stand pictures. To others different 
considerations might bring better 
results. 

Some of us have a sense of vagueness in entering 
a picture gallery, as if adrift in asea of paint and 
canvas, with no compass to guide our voyaging, ex- 
cept the unreliable one of personal taste. 

This vagueness finds expression in the remark, 
which I am sure we have all heard, and which some 
of us will confess to having made at some time in our 
career: ‘‘I don’t know much about pictures, but I 
know what I like.’’ It would seem more exact, often, 
if the expression were to run: I know what I dislike, 
for this frequently represents the most positive and 
opinionated stage of our critical career. As we 
advance beyond the standard of personal taste our 
horizon widens, and we become more discriminating 
in our expressions of likes and dislikes. While it is 
true that there are no rules for the appreciation of 
pictures, there are yet certain principles which, if 
observed, lead to greater intelligence and under- 
standing in the study of art from the observer’s 
standpoint. First, then, it seems to me, there should 
be some thoughtful idea formed of the function or 
purpose of art. 

This is a much disputed question upon which 
probably no two persons would exactly agree, but 
we have inevitably some idea in mind in regard to it, 
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based upon what study and observation we have 
already had—and this forms a working basis merely. 
This idea should be held in any bigoted or creedal 
sense, but judicially, as an hypothesis to be tested by 
experience. 

The merit of such an opinion is not necessarily 
intrinsic at all. It is of value as forming something 
tangible and concrete as a starting point. It gives 
one something to diverge from—something to grow 
of with widening experience. Let it only be one’s 
own—the highest one really sees—one’s self—at 
the time. The higher this ideal the greater will be 
our appreciation—the more we shall see in pictures. 
Only as our ideals deepen and widen shall we gain 
the deepest and broadest understanding of art. 

If we go to a picture gallery with the idea that 
art is merely representation—the perfect imitation 
of the material aspect of things—we shall find our 
ideals met by the realists. To take a forcible illus- 
tration, we may not know better than to mistake 
those little paintings of pipes and packages of to- 
bacco one frequently sees, which are so perfectly 
imitative that one feels one could take the articles 
in the hand, for pictures. We shall be delighted 
with the bank-note painted so minutely and so accu- 
rately that we insist it must be the real thing. This 
was the ideal of the originator of the story about 
the artist who painted cherries so real that the birds 
pecked at them. This is skillful imitation, but it is 
not picture making. 

If we enter a gallery with the idea that those 
pictures are greatest which show the most complete 
mastery of technique, we shall be satisfied with the 
solving of problems in pigments. We shall admire 
more than all else such triumphs as the painting of 
white against white—of ‘‘flesh in light,’’ or other 
difficult problems. We shall feel that the claims of 
a picture rest more upon how it is painted than upon 
what itis painted. We shall care more for the elegance 
with which a thing is said than for the sentiment 
itself. We shall follow Mr. Chase in his saying that 
‘he who can paint a copper kettle perfectly can 
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paint an angel if he wants to.’’ There is truth in 
all these points of view, but we are unavoidably 
reminded of the blind man who went to see the ele- 
phant, and whose conclusions as to appearance of that 
animal were erroneous because they were only partial. 

My own hypothesis gives me liberty to enjoy ex- 
amples from any school, provided they meet certain 
ideals. Briefly stated, it is that the function of art 
is not merely representation, nor merely suggestion, 
not exactly education; but it is that it should appeal 
to the highest and best in the individual through the 
media of form and color; that it should create new 
beauty out of old forms. That picture which reveals 
to me some beauty of which I was before unconscious, 
which shows me the soul hidden in some common 
sight, and the world of beauty open to the trained 
vision, has done for me the best that a picture can 
do. Not only has it given me the particular pleasure 
involved in seeing it, but it has opened my eyes to 
similar beauty in the every day surroundings and 
experiences of life—it becomes to me an interpreter 
of life. Emerson expresses it all when he says, ‘‘ The 
office of art is to educate the perception of beauty. 
We are immersed in beauty, but our eyes have no 
clear vision.’’ And also, ‘‘In our fine arts not imi- 
tation but creation is the aim. The painter should 
give us the gloom of the gloom and the sunshine of 
sunshine. Ina portrait he must inscribe the char- 
acter and not the features, and must esteem the man 
who sits to him as himself, only an imperfect picture 
or likeness of the aspiring original within.”’ 

The teaching of pictures should, I think, be after 
the unconscious nature of the kindergarten rather 
than the polemical method of the rostrum. A picture 
should win us instead of arguing us down. Its value. 
is that of the spiritual, the intentional, the suggestive 
rather than that of logic or reason. I can best illus- 
trate my thought by recalling the pictures of Verest- 
chagin. Do we not think of him as a reformer, and 
of his pictures as philippics against war? He re- 
presents the argumentative painting which exists to 
convince you of something instead of to lead you to 
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see something. I do not wish to be understood as 
expressing the idea that art should not be employed 
in the interest of morals; but it should do so by show- 
ing the beauty of holiness rather than by preaching 
the terrors of hell. 

Such lofty lessons and inspirations must be con- 
veyed by means of perfect technique, but technique 
is but the means to an end; only the scales and finger 
exercises which perfectly mastered make the mu- 
sicians able to render the thoughts and feelings of 
the great composers intelligible to common ears. 
An artist once said to me: ‘‘ A picture should make 
the beholder feel what the artist felt when he first 
conceived it.’’ It should bring back the glory which 
departed from the earth when we were children, and 
make us live once more in a world of perception and 
feeling. A picture should not only satisfy our sense 
of color and form, but through these our intuitive 
spiritual faculties. To stop with color and form is 
to dwell upon the sacred image instead of upon the 
idea of which it is the visible symbol; it is to become 
idolators instead of worshipers. 

Next to a high ideal of the purpose of art I 
should say that an obtainable essential in entering a 
picture gallery is a sympathetic attitude of mind. 
No one can see a joke who has no sense of humor. 
So no one can see what is in a picture unless he has 
in himself the same qualities to some degree. One 
cannot become in touch with a person—cannot draw 
the best from her—simply by knowing her name, by 
noting the fit of her gown and whether she is blonde 
or brunette. Neither can one know pictures merely 
by knowing to what school of painting they belong, 
the artist’s name and all the facts about them. To 
know about pictures is one thing, and it is well, but 
to know pictures is another thing, and it is better. 
It is, I believe, a mistake to feel that knowing the 
history of art, or even knowing all about the artist 
and the circumstances under which he painted, is 
knowing the pictures. To know about them is a great 
help, but there is somewhat more than that in really 
knowing pictures themselves, and this cannot be with- 
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out the sympathetic, friendly attitudes toward them. 
This catholic spirit is especially essential in look- 
ing at pictures of another age and time. If we bring 
to their consideration only the measuring stick of 
our own times we shall cheat ourselves of all enjoy- 
ment of them. Uniess we can sympathetically enter 
into the spirit of their times, remembering its limita- 
tions and characteristics, and in imagination living 
with them, we cannot fully appreciate the art of 
the period. Knowledge about pictures and knowing 
pictures walk hand in hand. We must ‘“‘take beauty 
with us or we find it not.’’ Wecan see in the puddle 
either the mud or the reflection of the sky, as we 
choose. We can see in Angelico’s stiff angels the 
radiance of his devout spirit, and in Angelo’s com- 
positions the grandeur of poetic conception, as we 
see and admire it in Dante, although we may be out 
of sympathy with the creed of their religious ideas 
expressed; all things in their own setting. For An- 
gelico in the nineteenth century would be an an- 
achronism, but in his own time and place he is a re- 
ligious poet whose compositions are written in form 
and color upon wall and ceiling. This quality of 
sympathy is the true basis for criticism. Instinct- 
ively to us the word criticism means fault finding. 
What a comment upon our habits that it should be so. 
Criticism in its true function is not fault finding, but 
a discriminating estimate, and should rest upon ap- 
preciation, not depreciation. It takes far more know- 
ledge to point out good qualities than bad. To know 
what pleases us and why we are pleased is a good 
foundation for greater discrimation. 

We are now at the door of the gallery, our minds 
composed to receptiveness, our ideals broad and high. 
These essentials are both included in the general 
requisite of sympathy. How does this give us practi- 
cal help when we are looking at the pictures? What 
more is needed before we can see as well as look at 
pictures? We soon discover in looking about us that 
pictures have different purposes. We cannot judge 
them by the simple rule of what we should like to hang 
in our own rooms to look at all the time. Pictures 
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must be judged from different standpoints, according 
to their purpose, as we would not make the same 
demand of a picture to be used as part of a decora- 
tive scheme for a room that we would of an easel 
picture — painted to be considered alone. A picture 
which might delight us from a decorative point of 
view might be quite unsuited to hang as a pictur- 
esque composition. Try to compare one of Walter 
Crane’s delightful decorative panels with an Inness 
landscape, and we find they cannot be compared. 

If we were asked how to study books, the question 
would seem almost limitless in its extent. To attempt 
to say how to study pictures is an equally wide ques- 
tion. In literature we recognize at once the immen- 
sity of an art in which are embraced so many kinds of 
books—from works on philosophy and religion, bi- 
ography, history, romance, novels, down to the maga- 
zine article, the short story and the daily news. 

Do we recognize at once that art is equally inclu- 
sive, and that pictures, no more than books, are to be 
judged by one standard? There are as many kinds 
of paintings as there are kinds of books, and they 
should be studied and understood according to their 
individual nature. We recognize the absurdity of 
comparing or dealing in the same way with the books 
of Carlyle as the novels of Thackeray. They are 
different in kind. Though they might treat of the 
Same subject, the manner of treatment—the point 
of view—might be so utterly different that compari- 
son were absurd. 

Schools divide painting largely according to the 
class of subjects chosen—largely according to the 
manner of handling the material— but we do not get 
the best from pictures by looking at them primarily 
as examples of a school. Their appeal should be 
direct, personal. We should not think of meeting a 
foreigner and basing our whole acquaintance with 
him upon his nationality. We should not know him— 
if we wished to get really the best of him—as simply 
a Frenchman, an Englishman, but primarily as a man. 
The fact of his nationality and environment are im- 
portant as throwing light upon his individuality, but 
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it is his individuality we want, not facts in his bi- 
ography. Wecould know him without knowing these 
facts. We might know all these facts and fail to 
know him. 

The analogy is plain. There are other ways of 
classifying pictures than by schools, and I think it is 
important that we should bear in mind the classifi- 
cation by quality, if I may choose that word to 
express what I mean. 

Pictures have rank — are on different planes as 
are people, books, everything we know. We have 
philosophical, religious, spiritual pictures; pictures 
which interpret life as do the highest books. We 
have biographies in paint in our highest portraiture. 
We have pictorial novels and magazine stories in our 
genre pictures and so through, we can translate one 
art into the terms of another, for there is corre- 
spondence between the two. 

Perhaps you may not agree with this way of rank- 
ing pictures; perhaps I may change my own mind as 
I go on learning more, but it now seems to me that 
those pictures are on the highest plane of art which 
in the deepest and truest sense interpret the univer- 
sal experiences of life. These I should consider par 
excellence. Paintings which are inspired by some 
deep and universal feeling, and which interpret that 
feeling by dignified and noble means. An example 
which comes at once to mind is the Sistine Madonna; 
but other of the masterpieces might be mentioned as 
well. I believe these pictures are great, not solely 
because they embodied the religious ideals of the 
times, but from the deeper fact of the idealization of 
motherhood, which moves every human heart, irre- 
spective of religious faith. Think of the impetus 
toward realization of that noble ideal which that 
picture has carried into thousands of hearts and of 
the effect in lifting ideals of womanhood. We can- 
not realize how much unconscious moral influence 
that picture has exerted; it preached above the in- 
tention of the artist, [have no doubt, and the deepest 
effect of it has perhaps been aside from his conscious 
effort. All the more patent has that influence been 
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because this picture, as I said in the beginning, leads 
us to see something rather than attempting to con- 
vince us of something. I could wish that the same 
powerful inspiration could paint fatherhood also, and 
do for that beautiful and noble relationship what the 
Madonnas have done for motherhood. 

Millet in modern times seems to me to fill this 
highest place in a different way. He paints man in 
his simplest relationships—universal man—and the 
soul of labor. Who can see these paintings without 
having a new respect for life, without seeing more in 
the lives of the rude and commonplace than he saw 
before. Do they not become indeed interpreters of 
life ? 

Perhaps next in order I should class the great 
portraits—those masterpieces which reveal to us the 
soul of the man by means of his body. I place these 
next in order because there is no higher study for 
mankind than man if studied in the highest sense. 
Between such portraits as those of Rembrant and 
the ordinary ‘‘ good likeness”’’ there is a great gulf 
fixed. We shall know in looking at a portrait 
whether the body or the soul of the sitter is painted. 
If the soul, the canvas will be immortal. Every 
grade of picture has its cheap imitation which would 
deceive with the claim of being just as good as the 
real. I have heard it said, if it is true, that the 
highest pictures are those which interpret human 
experience. Why is not ‘‘ Breaking Home Ties”’ a 
good picture. Surely its appeal was universal, and 
the vox populi indorsed it.. Here to my mind is the 
reason why that is not a real picture. It appeals, 
not to the deepest feeling, but to a superficial senti- 
mentality. Every art is employed to work upon the 
emotions—not upon the depths of feeling. The 
greatest art is always temperate—never extravagant. 
This picture appeals to the emotions in the same way 
that the elocutionist causes his voice to tremble in 
touching passages in order to make the susceptible 
weep. The deepest feelings are not so heralded. It 
is the representation of a scene instead of the inter- 
pretation of an experience. 
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A BYWAY IN VENICE, 
IRVING K. POND. 
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Perhaps the greatest division or classification 
which one could make in discussing pictures is the 
division between material and immaterial paintings. 
The highest pictures are those which use the materials 
as the means of expressing the spiritual, which, to 
quote some one, are but the material means by which 
the immaterial may be expressed. This broad classi- 
fication is perhaps the first to make in looking at a 
picture. 

After the highest portraits I should turn to those 
poets who paint for us the inner meaning of nature; 
those landscape painters who interpret to us the 
beauty in which we are immersed and to which we 
may not be wholly awakened. So great is their mis- 
sion that it seems as if none could be greater. What 
do we not owe to Corot, who first expressed that 
subtle, evanescent, mysterious quality which we all 
feel in nature upon canvas. What do we not owe 
to Inness for his giving us the sublime in nature — 
the weird, hushed moment before a storm, when the 
air is full of the prophecy of coming wind and rain; 
the majesty of the sunset; those aspects of nature 
which best express and correspond to some of the 
deepest feelings of the soul. The paintings of Inness 
seem to me to give us the ‘‘Thanatopsis”’ of painting. 
‘To him who in the love of nature holds communion 
with her visible forms she speaks a various lan- 
guage.’’ Such paintings rank very near the highest 
of any age, because they are so allied to the feelings 
of the heart that they become not mere scenes, but 
expressions of a mood of the spirit. The pre-Raph- 
aelites seem to me to correspond to the poets of 
imagination. They are symbolists. The series of 
beautiful pictures of the Sleeping Princess are the 
romantic poety of art. You have there the poem 
itself in form and color. The mists of dreamland 
veil them. They speak to the soul in allegory. The 
novelists of the brush we meet at every exhibition — 
the magazine writer also. The genre subjects, good 
of their kind, worthy, opening one’s eyes to the 
beauty and picturesqueness of common life. We 
could not do without these. They are our familiar 
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friends. They make the every day companionship; 
neither too bright nor good for human nature’s daily 
food. The highest art creates and interprets beauty; 
the lower may be said to content itself with pict- 
uresque and superficial. 

The Schreyers give us what might be called de- 
scriptive painting, or interpretation of force. Mei- 
sonier, greatest of materialists, gave us the perfect 
representation of the appearance—as good a picture 
of the clothes as of the face of a man. Time will 
not permit the speaking of pictures which are tem- 
porary, which reproduce merely the pretty scene— 
the picturesque attitude. 

For first preparation I feel that a broad idea of 
the purpose of art isnecessary. A conception which 
will permit us to heartily enjoy pictures on every 
plane, so only they be true to that station of life 
wherein it has pleased the artist to place them—the 
spiritual on its plane—the material on its own. Itis 
essential to have such an idea in order that we may 
place pictures rightly and understand their message. 

Second, the sympathetic open mind which enters 
a gallery predisposed to find the best in each one. 
The disposition to try to see in each picture that 
which the artist intended and desired to put there. 

Third, the broad classification of spiritual and 
material. That is, whether the technique exists as 
the means for expressing the otherwise inexpressible, 
or whether it exists to be seen of men as skill. 
The first demand to make of a picture is the answer 
to the question, What is its highest appeal to me? 
Does it stir my deepest feeling, my imagination? 
Does it create new beauty? Does it reveal to me the 
soul of things, or show me only their outside shape? 

Then the closer acquaintance with the aims and 
motives, which has already been hinted at, as whether 
it exists to show us the beauty of some great ex- 
perience, the beauty or interest of some soul looking 
forth from the canvas—the beauty of nature —the 
beauty of common sights and common relationships. 
‘“The purpose of art is to educate the perception of 
beauty.”’ 
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How illuminating it is to carry that thought with 
us intoa gallery. As we stand before a picture of 
dead fish lying in a market in the light of that sen- 
tence, can we call sucha picture art? In the light 
of that sentence, shall we not instantly know where 
to place the canvases which appeal to the lower and 
sensuous elements of our consciousness? Shall we 
not see that technique cannot save them if the motive 
be base? Shall we not see that the idea behind each 
picture is the real picture, and that ideal is what we 
are to see when we look upon the canvas? Shall we 
not see the truth of the other saying, ‘‘ As soon as 
beauty is sought, not for religion and love, but for 
pleasure, it degrades the seeker. High beauty is no 
longer attainable by him in canvas, in stone, in sound 
—an effeminate, sickly beauty—which is not beauty, 
is all that can be formed; for the hand can never 
execute anything higher than the character can 
inspire.’’ And the corollary to this is: We cannot 
see beauty greater than our character can inspire; 
for in the truest sense, that faculty or quality in the 
artist which produced the picture is the same quality 
which prompts us to its recognition. The artist 
gives us back our own, for to know what we get from 
pictures is also to know what we take to them. 


Lucy FitcH PERKINS. 
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DRESDEN CHINA. 


EADERS of Carlyle’s ‘‘Frederick”’ 

BSoKES will remember as an old acquaint- 
ance Augustus the Strong, elec- 

R tor of Saxony and king of Poland; 








but from the various anecdotes 
told of him by the cynical Scotch- 
man few would think of him asa 
BI connoisseur and patron of china 
‘ making and collecting. Yet to 
Augustus, next to the inventor 
himself, is due the establishment and development 
of the famous works at Meissen. During one of the 
periodical visits of the elector to his Saxon capital, 
he heard of one John Frederick Béttcher, who, being 
an apothecary’s clerk in Berlin and much given to 
chemical experimenting, had been suspected of 
alchemy, and had accordingly taken refuge in flight 
to Dresden. Augustus sent for the young man and 
questioned him closely as to his ability to make gold 
out of baser metals. Béttcher denied strenuously that 
he possessed such a useful secret, but despite his 
protest the elector doubted his denials and forced 
him to work in a laboratory under close surveillance. 
While thus experimenting and searching for the phil- 
osopher’s stone, the chemist one day unexpectedly 
secured a result closely resembling oriental porcelain. 
Augustus very quickly saw the great importance 
of this discovery and the necessity of keeping further 
developments secret as possible; he accordingly sent 
Béttcher to the castle of Albrechtsburg at Meissen. 
Here a laboratory was fitted up and every luxury 
provided for him, although he was held a prisoner to 
prevent his escape to some other country with his 
priceless secret. 
When Charles XII, of Sweden, swept over Europe 
and entered victoriously the Saxon lands, the elector 
detailed a regiment of cavalry to take charge of 
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Béttcher, and by them he and three assistants were 
conveyed to the fortress of Kénigstein. While 
there Béttcher’s companions conspired to escape, 
and would have done so had not the former divulged 
to the officials the proposed plan. From this time 
he gained the confidence of Augustus and was allowed 
much greater liberty. In 1707 he returned to Dres- 
den, and the elector built for him there a new house 
and laboratory. Here Béttcher experimented for 
days at a time, often not leaving the furnaces for 
seventy hours at a stretch. Such perseverance and 
the encouragement from Augustus was at last re- 
warded by the discovery of white porcelain in 1709. 
Prior to that the best result had been a porcelain of 
a dark red or jasper color, which was decorated by 
local goldsmiths, and was worthy of much attention, 
although now of little more than historical in- 
terest. 

As soon as the true white porcelain was discovered 
Augustus caused the works to be started at Meissen 
on a large scale, and installed Bottcher as first director. 
The early product was not in every way satisfactory, 
and only after 1715 was the perfect porcelain secured. 
Béttcher died soon after, in 1719, when only thirty- 
seven years of age, a victim, it is said, of his own suc- 
cess, having become very intemperate in his way of 
life, in which it may be remembered his patron set 
him no good example. 

For several hundred years all the porcelain used 
had been imported by trading vessels from China, 
and it can be imagined what interest and jealousy 
the discovery of the secret and the actual production 
of a fine ware created in Europe. The greatest 
secrecy was observed, the workmen were all sworn 
several times a year, and other devices adopted 
almost laughable in their complexity. Yet despite 
all precautions, even before Béttcher’s death, a fore- 
man had escaped and fled to Vienna, and very soon 
rival factories were springing up in several direc- 
tions. Down to modern times the factory was, never- 
theless, a complete fortress, and although the general 
process and formule were known, the details were 
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guarded sacredly. The portcullis was never raised, 
and a stranger was never under any pretense what- 
ever admitted to the works. It was to Napoleon 
alone that permission was granted to send his in- 
spector through the factory; and this request was, of 
course, more mandatory than otherwise. Despite all 
these precautions the ware has been copied broad- 
cast in England, France and Germany, many makers 
going so far as to boldly use the Meissen marks; but 
the colors and models are never equaled. After the 
death of Bottcher, Augustus still kept up his enthu- 
siastic interest in the factory. He commenced the 
collection of fine specimens, many of which are still 
to be seen in the wonderful Dresden gallery, although 
the number was much depleted later. Not only were 
specimens of Meissen, but of other wares, eagerly 
sought after, and it is a historical fact that the elector 
bartered a regiment of dragoons, fully accoutered, to 
the king of Prussia for twenty-two huge china vases, 
which are still to be seen. 

When it is remembered that Augustus was no 
carpet knight, but a soldier, and a man of the then 
world as well, this mania carried thus far 
is the more surprising. 

During his lifetime all pieces made 
for his own private use were marked 
‘* Augustus Rex,’’ while those made for 
sale were first marked with a 

















caduceus. 
This, however, soon gave way to the 
well known mark, which in various forms 
has been used ever since—the 
crossed electoral swords. 
Bottcher was succeeded by Héroldt, 
who introduced the intricate gilt borders, 
the medallions with figures within, and the 
colored flowers which have 


























china. The mark in his time became 
somewhat smaller and the swords were 


since been almost trade marks of this , 
joined at the handles. 
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Kindler, a sculptor, about 1731 introduced the 
wreaths, flowers, vases, chandeliers and 
molded animals and figures which from 
that time were somuchemployed. Dark 
days came to the factory during the seven 
years’ war, when Saxony was the battle 
ground between Austria and Prussia; and Augustus, 
now dead, would better have kept his dragoons at 
home and left his vases to the king of Prussia. 
Frederick the Great occupied Dresden on several 
occasions and the china factory was part of the spoils 
of war. He sold large quantities to assist him in his 
own desperate financial straits, and carried off a 
great deal to Berlin. Not satisfied with this, how- 
ever, he also took with him many of the skilled work- 
men, models and molds, and set up the Royal Berlin 
works, which have been worthy rivals ever since. 
After the wars Saxony was a bankrupt country, and 
much of the fine collection was sold to pay current 
running expenses of the government, while, curious 
to relate, the salaries of many of the public officers 
were paid in china from time to time, so that the 
huge collection was greatly depleted. | 
The king’s period (1778 )was when the 

manufactory was under the directorship of 

the king himself, and is indicated by a dot ’ 
below the swords. 


That of Marcolini (1796) by a star under 
the swords. So great has been the repu- 
* 























tation of this ware that it has been imi- 
tated from the very first, but notwith- 
standing all these efforts the true Meissen 
has maintained an individuality of its own not 
approached by counterfeits. 

At one period it was customary for dealers to buy 
the white undecorated china, have it painted in the 
Dresden manner, and sell it for the genuine article. 
This practice was ended, however, by the cutting of 
a line in the glaze over and across the two blue 
crossed swords on all china sold undecorated, and in 
this way any piece painted out of the factory can be 
detected. It is only fair to say, however, that often 
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some very beautiful work is done in this way, either 
by outside artists or by the Meissen artists themselves 
out of hours and on their own account. Any pieces 
produced at Meissen which are considered faulty in 
color are marked by one, two or even three cuts 
across the swords, depending on how imperfect they 
happen to be. The spurious china itself is of a purer 
white than the Meissen, which has a faint tinge of 
blue; also the mark in the counterfeit is found almost 
always over the glaze, while in the genuine it is 
beneath. 

Of late years a number of factories have started 
up on a more or less extended scale in and about 
Dresden, and even in France. These, often employ- 
ing workmen from the Meissen works, produce very 
beautiful china, but it should not be mistaken for the 
true Meissen. One of these factories uses the crossed 
swords with a small 4 between the handles, another 
a crown with the word Dresden in script, often called 
Crown Dresden, while a third, owned by a 
Richard Klem, is very large and pro- ("= 
duces really fine work, much sold in this |} $}«_ 
country. 

His ware is marked— 

A factory was also started a few years ago in 
France. 

The true Meissen is strong and serviceable, with a 
beautiful, even and brilliant glaze. The colors are 
sharp and bright, while the painting, copied from the 
best models by exceptional artists, is for fineness and 
finish unsurpassed. 

Many curious private patterns have been made 
for the personal use of those able to pay for such 
luxuries, which are occasionally revived after the 
death of the beneficiary. Such is the example of a 
plain, green ivy decoration. The fine effect of this 
dark green on the brilliant white cannot be praised 
too highly. 

Bolder outlines, with stronger and more uniform 
colors, are necessary for decorative purposes, and 
for such uses the beautiful detail of Meissen appears 
trivial and weak. 





Oresden 
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It does not lend itself to the harmonious general 
effect, but too frequently demanding concentrated 
attention for itself at the expense of the universal 
scheme and complete ensemble. 

Whatever, therefore, may be thought of this china 
for vases, chandeliers and statues, and the use of it 
for such purposes is questionable, its use as a table 
ware is unexceptional. Nothing could be daintier or 
more appropriate for such delicate uses than the 
graceful flowers, the clean, white background and 
the brilliant and gay gildings, and as such it will 
never fail to be appreciated. 

PAUL STANHOPE. 


SUCCESSFUL HOUSES. 
IV. 


IN this age of perfect freedom for orig- 
inal taste, and in many cases unlim- 
ited opportunities for its carrying 
out, there comes at times a certain 
impatience at the small evidence we 
find of any notable feature of treat- 
ment in most of the houses we go 
into. There is at first sight no such 

superficial sameness as happened in the days when 

parlor sets of curved and tortured black walnut 
and ebony woodwork could be found as the chief 
ornamentation of the interiors of almost every house- 
hold of any importance. Yet in this time of exquis- 
ite materials to work with, how seldom, even in 
homes where much should be expected, is any dis- 
tinct impression of pleasure felt. There may be 
gathered together rugs so beautiful that it seems 
desecration for the foot to tread upon them; wali 
coverings and hangings so delicious in hue that the 
eye is enraptured; rare pieces of old oak or colonial 
mahogany; well bound books and fine pictures. Even 
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with all these, how seldom are we satisfied with their 
complete effect when brought together as a whole. 
In most instances there is a sense of lack of repose— 
a feeling of overcrowding, and a bewildering incon- 
gruity which, mistaking eccentricity for originality, 
will hang old armour on a French brocaded satin 
wall, or pin Spanish fans and miniatures of a king’s 
favorite on a piece of church embroidery. 

It is the feeling produced of congruity, order and 
simplicity, of honest and frank construction, sensible 
and beautiful proportions, and above all enchant- 
ment of mere ornament, both in the house itself and 
its furnishings, that makes the home of Mr. George 
Higginson, Jr., in Winnetka, so refreshingly original. 
Nature has done much; for, situated as it is, on the 
most beautiful part of the whole north shore, back 
from the lake, on a high ridge, with a sweeping view 
of ever changing water effects, it would seem to 
need little else to make it an ideal dwelling place. 
The hypercritic might find some fault with the exte- 
rior, which to some conveys the idea of lack of har- 
mony of outline, but the house fits the place, seeming 
to hold so to the curve of the ridge as to have been 
built for years instead of a few months. 

As one enters the upper hall—mounting by a few 
steps from the lower—the most prominently original 
feature of the interior is at once recognized. As in 
some houses the fenestration is the first thing that is 
noticed. So in this the particularly happy treatment 
of the fireplaces quickly strikes one. Im all the 
rooms broad, simple effects are used for their con- 
struction, each varied by different adjuncts. In the 
hall the massive mantel shelf of heavy oak is sup- 
ported by severely plain wooden corbels. The chim- 
ney breast itself is of dull red brick to the beamed 
ceiling. Set in the brick over the shelf is a large, 
dark tinted plaster cast of the Della Robbia ‘‘ singing 
boys,’’ a most unusual and charming idea. Heavy 


hand made black andirons and a huge copper kettle 
swinging from a crane finish the hearth. The wide 
hall, sweeping east and west the whole length of the 
house, is used simply as an entrance, a glazed door 
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giving on to the lake view. It is furnished with 
some fine old German carved chests and coffers, a 
still more beautiful modern carved settle and a very 
unusual and large embroidery frame of dark oak. A 
charming piece of blue and white embroidery hangs 
over the staircase. The same colors are seen in the 
Chinese vases that with some quaint plaster gargoyles 
—old pewter tankards and some fine pictures and old 
brasses ornament the high shelf that runs all around 
the hall. Thrown upon the waxed floor are Turkish 
and fur rugs. To the right as one enters is the 
living room. The fireplace of this is again notice- 
able for its simple yet stately composition. The 
bricks of the lower part harmonize well with the dark 
oak in which they are framed and in which the 
whole room is furnished. A fireside seat is built in 
at either end. The walls of this room are hung in 
an apricot tint, but over the solid plain mantel shelf 
is stretched a piece of richly hued dark green 
material, edged with a silver galloon, giving to the 
whole room a high note of restful color and effect. 
On this a plaster cast of a Madonna and child and 
two smaller casts, tinted in gold and faint blue, look 
down in seeming benediction on those gathered about 
the hearth. On the mantel itself a superb Japanese 
bronze, a charming piece of blue ming, an old brass 
candlestick and a clock are the sole ornaments, each 
being given their full value against the green back- 
ground. 

Book shelves run half around the room. A broad 
east window shows a most glorious lake outlook, the 
sashes sliding into the wall to give freer view. A 
large bay thrown out to the south makes a conserva- 
tory, filled with growing plants. The appointments 
of this room are charming, much color being skill- 
fully used in the furniture coverings and lamp shades, 
mellow yellows and greens being especially effective. 
The German oak writing table, and some of the other 
pieces of furniture, are delightful to the eye in their 
shape and construction. On a quaint old carved 
cabinet three very exquisite Kozan glazes are well 
shown. The pictures and ornaments on the wall are 
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very fine, a Story portrait and a St. Gaudens bronze 
bas relief being especially good. 

Opening from the living room is the study, whose 
restful coloring and cozy atmosphere makes well 
understood the reason of it being the most popular 
corner of the house. A book lover’s den this. Wain- 
scotted head high; all the wood work (including the 
floor) stained dark green, making a most superb back 
ground for many black framed etchings, prints and 
photographs hung thereon. Also for the beautfully 
bound books which stand on the high shelf all around 
the room and fill the corner glazed case. 

Across the hall the dining room, finished in 
mahogany, has a dignity and simplicity most refresh- 
ing. The color scheme of this room is particularly 
good, the key note, coming from a most wonderful 
piece of embroidery, set in the wall of the room itself 
on the west end of the room. This embroidery, illus- 
trating as it does William Blake’s idea of ‘‘ The Sons 
of God Shouting for Joy,’’ has the figures of the four 
angels against a starry dark blue sky. This gold and 
blue is echoed again in the gilt colonial mirror over 
the mantel against the blue Japanese grass wall. 
And again in a corner where a row of Russian brasses 
glitter against the same background. Theside board, 
buffet and chairs are of very beautiful Chippendale 
design. 

If space would permit, it would be pleasant and 
profitable to illustrate every room of this house, and 
call attention to the ingenious and fresh devices so 
liberally bestowed upon each, and above all to note 
the simplicity and repose presented in every detail. 
A successful house it can rightfully be called, con- 
veying as it does a sense of a high order of beauty 
within and without, and making a fit setting for 
beautiful things. Giving also a harmonious feeling 
of its perfect utility with an individuality that is 
most distinct. 

EMILY WAKEM. 
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NOTES. 


OW is the education of the public, for 
which there is such a constant 
clamor, ever to be accomplished as 
long as the shops continue to offset 
it by the atrocious taste and vul- 
garity of their window displays. 
Particularly is this true of the ex- 
hibits of furniture and kindred arti- 

cles of house decorations. The present trend of 
machine-made furniture is nothing short of appalling, 
and seems to demand more imperatively than ever 
the realization of the ‘‘ workshop reconstruction ”’ 
theory so often advanced. There is of course always 
a difference between Wabash avenue and State street, 
and recently the sins of the large department stores 
have been most flagrant. Not content with bad 
modern furniture, they have been exhibiting terrible 
perversions of antique patterns, which seems very 
little better than desecration. 

There have been chairs shown of which man has 
never seen the equal; in fact the vicious tendencies 
are most apparent in chairs. One window contained 
the most remarkable effects in imitation mahogany, 
while another displayed some devices in wicker work 
more demoralizing than anarchy. All day long the 
people surge up and down before this awful pan- 
orama, and the weaker go in and buy. And the cur- 
tains and carpets! To think of the houses that have 
been blighted by these things. One of the stores 
has recently fitted up a cottage ‘‘ complete in every 
detail,’’ which has been thrown open for the delight 
of thousands. And yet the only good room was the 
kitchen. 

Here was an opportunity (considering the fact 
that there must have been some really good furniture 
in stock) to do something which would be an incentive 
to better things, perhaps. Instead of that a house, 
the like of which can be duplicated by the thousand, 
out where streets begin to number over seventy. Not 
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a trace of originality or individuality. The furniture 
was, with small exception, hopelessly common, and 
some of the chairs can never be forgotten. Of course 
there was a Turkish corner, just where there was no 
excuse for it. There always are Turkish corners in 
such houses. The ‘‘ parlor ”’ recalled vividly the 
Same room in a cheap hotel, even to the piano on 
which he who ran might play. Then there were 
various other rooms, inducing corresponding degress 
of depression, till finally the horrified observer fled 
to the glad sunlight outside, wondering what the out- 
come would be. 





The architects, however talented or educated they 
may be, are not altogether responsible for the archi- 
tecture of our country, as the people who make use 
of our buildings are bound to influence the styles in 
a great measure. Believing in this, the architects 
endeavor to help the public to appreciate good work, 
and to some extent to educate them in the art of 
architecture, in order that each, the architect and 
the public, may aid the other. 

That exhibitions are educational goes without 
saying. It would seem that one of the aims of the 
Chicago Architectural Club in getting together the 
drawings for its tenth annual exhibit at the art insti- 
tute has been to interest not only the architect but 
the public as well. 

Attractive sketches in color and in black and 
white, which help to an appreciation of the purely 
pictorial feeling in architecture and its surroundings, 
are cleverly contrasted with cold technical drawings 
of plans and facades, which are of interest to the 
professional, but which are rarely appreciated by the 
layman. A result is thereby obtained similar to that 
secured by placing amusing pictures among the 
advertisements in the back of a magazine. 

One is struck with the great variety of work 
exhibited this year, both as regards the designs as 
well as the methods of rendering, and in the number 
of men represented from all parts of the country. 

It isa long way to travel in designing from a book- 
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plate or book cover to a municipal building for a city 
like New York, or from an effective water color 
sketch for a cottage to a state capitol for one of our 
western states, so that when this range of work is 
executed by a draughtsman, as is shown in the former 
case by the drawings of Claude Fayette Bragdon and 
in the later by those of Cass Gilbert, the versatility 
of the men can but be admired. 

Studies for decorations of the congressional 
library, for bank buildings and for colleges are side 
by side with designs for sixteen story buildings, city 
and country residences, and churches; school work 
from the university of Pennsylvania, Columbia uni- 
versity and other institutions, architectural club 
competitions and preliminary studies for World’s 
Fair buildings, by Mr. Atwood, are among the ex- 
hibits. Working drawings by firms like McKim, 
Mead & White; sketches by Joseph Pennell, Elmer 
Grey, D. A. Gregg and others show the various render- 
ing of the best pen and ink draughtsmen in the 
country. 





Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith is exhibiting at the Art 
Institute a number of his water colors of Holland, 
Venice, Constantinople and Moscow. These pictures 
have the usual charm which has become character- 
istic of his work as well as the oftentimes weak and 
careless technique which seems unfortunately quite 
as essential. In all justice, however, it must be said 
that there is considerably less of this than in former 
exhibitions, and there are many desirable pictures in 
the collection. Mr. Smith’s skill obtaining success- 
ful effects of open air and dazzling sunshine is dis- 
tinctly individual, and the astonishing versatility of 
the man is always to be taken into consideration. 
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HATEVER may be thought of the collecting 
spirit when applied to objects such as postage 
stamps or posters, it can meet with but few objec- 
tions, even from the most cynical, when its end is 
the acquisition of furniture, and especially when it 
is furniture of such a character as to be serviceable 
for constant use. The collection which, through 
the courtesy of its owner, we shall be enabled to 
illustrate from time to time, is one in which the se- 
lection has not only been made with great artistic 
discrimination, but shows such variety as to nation- 
ality and age as to become of more than passing in- 
terest. Added to their own intrinsic worth, many of 
the pieces have been originally the property of peo- 
ple of historical, literary or social fame, which gives 
them especial associations of an antiquarian nature. 
The two pieces illustrated this month were 
bought in London at the sale of the household effects 
of the Countess of Essex, who died in 1882, having 
been in her possession ever since her marriage. 

Catherine Stevens, in the early quarter of this 
century, who was a well known and popular actress, 
whose pictures doubtless were admired, and whose 
bon mots laughed over by ‘‘the first gentleman of 
Europe,’’ Beau Brummel, and the rest of the great 
world, to whom she was known as ‘‘ Kitty Stevens.” 

The Earl of Essex, among many others, followed 
in her train, but more fortunate than his compan- 
ions, married her in 1838. There are two chairs and 
one settle which, despite their delicate proportions, 
are very strong and firm, a characteristic of old Eng- 
lish cabinet work. 

The frames of mahogany are ornamented with 
simple conventional carving, the entire effect being 
obtained by the graceful lines. They were uphol- 
stered in pale green brocade, which has since been 
renewed to match the original as nearly as possible. 
These were certainly not of the 1838 age, but must 
have been the property of the Earl of Essex’s fam- 
ily for sometime prior to that, and in all probability 
they are the product of one of the famous cabinet 
makers of the end of the eighteenth century. 
































FURNITURE OF THE COUNTESS OF ESSEX 
Owned by Mrs. Samuel J. Walker, Jr. 
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PHILADELPHIA DQORWAYS. 
III. 


N the old part of any city, 
which in this country hap- 
pens to be antique enough 


—— to have an ‘‘old part,’’ can 
be seen here and there a 
| window or a doorway show- 





ing most irreproachable 

origin, but now perhaps 

sadly degenerated into the 

entrance of an Italian lodg- 

aout ing house. Such doorways 

have their histories unques- 

tionably, but they are lost in the dust of the past. 

Who designed the well proportioned panels, who 

fashioned the brass knocker and whose taste devised 

the simple decorations will never be divulged. The 

owner has likewise passed into oblivion, leaving only 

the speechless door behind to awaken the curiosity 
and stimulate the emulation of newer generations. 

If the Germantown doorways were plain almost to 

severity, those in the city proper were often more 

decorated with the various beautiful devices of the 

colonial period. Among these the fanlight was 

almost universally employed, and besides adding an 

ornamental appearance to the exterior, furnished 

often the high light for the hall within. 

In designing it is well for a decorator to know 
when to stop and to have the courage to do so. 
This virtue the post-revolutionary architect possessed 
to a marked degree, as is exemplified in the doorway 
illustrated. The fanlight supported by two square 
columns, the merest suggestion of carving, and a 
short wreath over the door, were all that was essen- 
tial to make an attractive entrance; therefore, having 
done this much, he dared to stop, although many 
plain surfaces remained upon which his skill might 


well have been displayed. 
See page 116. 
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A FEW CHICAGO BOOKPLATES. 


HE use and appreciation of book- 
plates does not seem as general in 
Chicago as in the east. Good ex- 
amples are scarce, and the really 
fine plates could probably be 
counted on the fingers of the two 
hands, The passion for collecting 
is certainly not very prevalent 

here, and exhibitions occur only at rare intervals. 

There is considerable argument concerning book- 
plates, as to their seriousness as an art, and whether 
the collecting of them is to be regarded as a mania 
of doubtful dignity. The ground is sometimes taken 
that they are not sufficiently important or interesting 
to justify the enthusiasm with which they are pursued. 

This is, of course,a matter of personal prejudice 

entirely, and almost every one, while not conceding 

their value as colléctions, will admit their usefulness 
for the purpose for which they are intended. 

Unquestionably new books which are borrowed, 
as well as old ones found in a book-stall, take on much 
more interest when they bear in the inside of the 
cover the plate setting forth unmistakably the owner, 
and his crest, perhaps, or sometimes his favorite 
hobby or pursuit. 

While the armorial plates have more interest for 
the antiquarian, they are not as common in America 
now as in former years. Recent plates are more often 
in other forms, the pictorial or decorative spirit 
being employed in many ways. This affords oppor- 
tunity for more originality and the demonstration of 
the personal tastes of the owner, which is always 
interesting. 

In Chicago, however, the armorial plates are 
much more in evidence than any other style, there 
being very few pictorial plates. These armorial 
plates being always engraved on steel or copperplate, 
are usually the work of one or the other large firms, 
which divests them of the interest attached to the 
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work of the artist-engravers. The plates of Mr. 
Samuel Clifford Payson, Mr. Charles Blair Macdonald, 
Mr. Alfred Henry Mulliken and Dr. Ralph Isham are 
examples of this style and among the best. Mr. 
Payson’s plate, in particular, has additional charm 
from the elements of color. 

The plates designed by Mr. French are not fre- 
quently met with in Chicago. The plate of Mr. 
James W. Elisworth is one of these, and is character- 
istic of Mr. French’s style. 





Mr. George Armour’s plate is a clever employ- 
ment of the cipher idea, and was made for him by 
Stern, of Paris. It is certainly most ingenious, spell- 
ing the complete name, G. Armour. 

The pictorial and decorative plates owned in Chi- 
cago are largely the work of the younger local de- 
signers and offer a number of good examples. They 
are usually printed from zinc etchings and are a very 
satisfactory form of plate. Miss Christia Reade 
has executed several, the one for Mr. Josiah T. Reade 
being a representative design. The plate of Mr. C. 
F. Mather-Smith is the work of Miss Prindiville, who 
is achieving considerable distinction in this line. 
Both of these plates contain the tree idea, which is 
always effective. 
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Though not a Chicago plate, the one designed by & 
Claude Fayette Bragdon for Mr. and Mrs. Taber is so 
attractive as to justify its being given here, also con- 
sidering the personal interest connected with it. 

















Charles Blair Mardonald, 
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q There is only one plate designed by Mr. Will 
Bradley owned by a Chicagoan. This is Mr. Owen 
Brewer’s, and it is extremely striking. The late 
Eugene Field’s plate was also armorial, and war- 
rants reproduction on account of its association. 











Mr. Frank Hazenplug, by far the best decorative 
draughtsman that we have in the west, has made a 
number of plates, the one for Mr. Stone being char- 
acteristic, though perhaps not one of his most suc- 


cessful drawings in this style. 
RICHARD SHAW. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 





THE CHILDREN. By ALICE MEYNELL. Witha 
cover, end papers, a and other orna- 
ments an by Will H. Bradley. Fcap, 
8vo $1.25 

The first book printed by Will H. Bradley at The 
” ‘ay side Press. 

“Mrs. Meynell may have written more brill- 
iantthings, butnone, toour mind,sowondertul: 
for. indeed, this mixture of cool criticism and 
real sympathy, this admiration and strict ad- 
mission of limitations, this tenderness and this 
sense of comedy, are very wonderful and full 
of beauty."’— Bookman. 


FOURTH EDITION. 








THE YEAR OF SHAME. By WILLIAM WATSON. 
With an introduction by the Bishop of Here- 
ford and a frontispiece after G. F. Watts, 
R.A. Fcap, 8vo #1.00 


~_ Also 25 copies on large p paper net, 3.50 





THE SENTIMENTAL VIKINGS. By R.V. 


RISLEY. 
Crown 8vo. Designed cover $1.00 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. By 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. With a cover de- 
sign by Will H. Bradley. Crown8vo  #1.50 
“Of the episodes, ‘Aucassian and Nicoleté,’ 

is the most charming in a thoroughly deca- 

dent spirit, but when we come to ‘Grace 0’ 

God,’ we can hardly judge it dispassionately 

enough to criticise, so infinitely tender and 

personal is the note it strikes. For one who, 
gathering the best, may pass the evil un- 
scathed, the book holds treasures.” The 

i feraty World. 


“However doubtful the morality of Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s work, and however dangerous its 
philosophy, there can be no question of its 

charm and its exquisite literary quality.’ 
Daily Trrbune. Salt Lake City. 








GoD’ s FAILURES. By J. S. FLETCHER, author 
of “When Charles the First was King.” 
Crown 8vo i 21.25 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. A Novel. By 
HARRY LANDER. With designed cover $1.50 








—— OF REVOLT. By J. S. FLerc a 
Sq. 1 ‘ 1 





THE ST BRITISHERS. A tip-top 


novel. By H. D. TRAILL. With cover designed 
by Aubrey Beardsley. Crown 8vo. Wrap- 
pe rs , ; $0.50 


‘A cleverer or more genuinely mirth-pro- 
voking, and withal useful parody, we have not 
read for many a long da A very large circu- 
lation may be predicted.” St. Fames's Gazette, 
London. 


THE BODLEY BOOKLETS. With cover design 
by Will H. Bradley. I.—The Happy Hypo- 
crite: A Fairy Tale for Tired Men. Max 
BEERBOHM. 12mo0, wrappers ).35 


Printed by Will H. Bradley at The Wayside Press. 





PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER TIMES. A 





Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Crown 
vo A $1.50 
BROKEN AWAY. A leaok By 


BEATRICE 
ETHEL GRIMSHAW. Crown 8vo a #1.50 








LORD VYET, AND OTHER POEMS. By snees 
CHRISTOPHER BENSON. Fceap.8vo__. $1.2: 


WALTON & COTTON’S COMPLEAT ANGLER. 
Edited by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. [llus- 
trated by Edmund H. New. Crown 4to. 
decorated cover. , . #6 .00 








VIGNETTES: A Miniature Journal of Whim 
and Sentiment. By HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE. 
Fcap. 8vo . ss . $1.00 





A HISTORY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
ROYAL NAVY, and of Merchant Shipping it in 
relation to the Navy from MDIX to MDC 
with an Introduction treating of the e arlier 








A SHROPSHIRE LAD. Poems. By A. E. Hovs- period. By M. OPPENHEIM. Plates. Demy, 
MAN. Fcap. 8vo : ei $1.25 8vO : $6.00 

THE YELLOW BOOK. Vol. XII. Small 4to. | THE BATTLE OF THE BAYS. By OWEN SEA- 
14 illustrations. MAN. 


Title-page and cover design 
(and four illustrations) by Ethel Reed #1.50 

Previous volumes, with the exception of 
Vol. I, to be had at #1.50 each. 





With title-page and cover a by 
Patten Wilson. Feap, 8vo . $.2 

* A merrier book of parody has not appe are a 
in a long time.”’—Boston Transcript. 





THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


An Illustrated Magazine of Fine and Applied Art 
“In a little over four years this has become the most successful art magazine in Europe.” 


London Daily Chronicle. 


The International Studio will be identical with the London edition, and will contain also a supplement 


dealing exclusively with American art. 


The magazine will treat upon art in all its phases—Art in Painting, Art in Books, Artin Decoration, Art in 


the Home. 


It will illustrate not only the best pictures, but also the best decorative designs of the day. 


= he principal writers on art in America, England, France, Germany and Italy will contribute to its pages. 
Particulars of International Prize Competitions, open to artists and students in America and Europe, wil! 


be published in every number. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


“It is really true that we have no magazine in 
America which equals this in its illustrations. We feel 
like recommending this magazine most highly to all 
who enjoy really delicious illustrating. or who are in- 
terested in art subjects.— Hartford Post. 


“The Studio is probably the most successful art 
magazine in the world.’’—Nat'l Obserrer, London. 


| 


“The Studio still holds its place as the most inter- 
esting magazine of the kind published in England.” 
—New York Evening Sun. 
“Of all the various magazines of art, The Studio 
strikes me as having the greatest vitality, and being 
most in touch with the artistic movements of the 
time."’—The Statist, London. 


Single Copies, 35 Cents; Yearly Subscription, $3.50, post-paid. 





The Bodley Head, 140 Fifth Ave., New York City 























II ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE DIAL 


1 Semi-Monthly Journal of 
Lirerary CriticisM, Discussion, AND INFORMATION. 














“THE DIAL is the best and ablest literary paper in the country.”—JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
“A journal of literary criticism, sober, conscientious, and scholarly; from every point of view 
unsurpassed by any other literary journal in America or England.”—SIR WALTER BESANT. 
y . . . 
> Best Literary Journal in America 
The Bes Clal \ 
Must be considered as indispensable to every person who really has an interest in 
literary affairs, who would keep in touch with literary events and within the 
current of the best literary influences, and who recognizes and cares for the 
qualities of smdependence, ability, fairness. and honesty in 


REVIEWS OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
DISCUSSIONS OF LITERARY QUESTIONS, 
NEWS OF LITERARY EVENTS. 


Full Lists of all the New Books published, including size, price, etc., of each, with 


other features. constitute a complete and agreeable 
GUIDE AND INDEX TO CURRENT LITERATURE. 
SPECIAL.—Any reader of ** THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” (not already a DIAL subscriber) may, by 
sending ten 2-cent stamps receive the paper for two months (four numbers), together with a special offer 
Jor continuance, on a trial SHOS iptton for one year. 





Established May, 1880. Publishéd on the rst and 16th of each month, at $2.00 per year. 


315 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Fine Colonial and Mrs. Edith W. Sheridan, 


Chippendale go06 MARSHALL Fie_p BLpe. 
CHICAGO. 





Furniture. 


Grandfather’s 


Clocks and Choice gm Furniture and Fabrics 
Specimens of Mantel kd 


t 


Siam { 


q Painting and Papering 
Clocks in French, 7 io 


e 


£ 


a! 


Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


English and 
American. 


JOHN R. HARE, 


200 N. Liserty St. 
‘ : Simple work as well as elaborate es- 
BALTIMORE, MD. timates and designs furnished. 
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Iv \ DVERTISEMENTS. 





| The Winn 
| Automatic 
— iN Door Holder 


"_NOT IN USE N USE 





ABbil i 
y 


IS ACKNOWLEDGED to be the most perfect device of the kind ever 
placed upon the market. It is durable, simple in construction; 
operated by at of the foot, and will hold fast the door at any 


point on the fi 


AGENTS WANTED in every state. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Manutactured y by 


J. 


C. WINN, 


38S Dexter Building, 


CHICAGO. 





The A. H. Andrews Go,, 





300 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ve Utacturers Fing Hardwood 


From architects’ or 


Manufacturers of Andrews 


Folding Beds... . 
Also 
Andrews’ Metal Piano and Ste 
Antique Copper Finished 


Chairs, 
Only. . 


Solid Comfort A 





destructible—T 


f terday, to-day 





Interiors 


Celebrated 


nographer’s 


sb." 


ime ‘“*yes- 


forever.” 


ll and See. 


=} HARDWOOD FLOORS 


Wood Carpets, 
Parquet Floors, 
Rug Borders, 
Send Stamp for Book of Designs, 


E. B. MOORE & CO., 


48 and 50 Randolph St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. Vv 


CARRIAGES 


OF ALL STYLES. 





HARNESS 


Rd al AND 
i ele ae) SADDLES. 









BOTH CARRIAGE 
AND HARNESS 
REPAIRING DONE 
PROMPTLY. 


EM, Ari 
Coon 


Sa HF fe ee 
ey ee fm > 
| . ON ae WR | Wee > 
AD ed 


\ 
\Z 
















ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED FREE. 


Studebaker Bros. Mig. Co. 


378 to 388 WABASH AVENUE. 
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CONOVER PIANO 


IS FAMOUS FOR I 


es) 


PURITY OF TONE 

PERFECTION OF MECHANISM 
SOLIDITY OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
BEAUTY OF STYLE AND FINISH 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


THE Conovi iANO Embodies in its Make-up 
all the Useful Modern Improvements. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Conover Piano Company, 
H CABLE, PRESIDENT. 


219-221 WABASH AVENUE. CHICAGO. 



































ADVERTISEMENTS. Vil 








For Your Trade in 


Amateur Photography. 


Fishing 








Developing and Printing 
for Amateurs. 


Kodaks and Cameras bought, sold 
and exchanged. 

PHOTO SUPPLIES. 
Kodaks reloaded. 


Always a fresh stock of Films, 
Paper, etc.. on hand. A fine line of 
Albums for mounted and unmounted 
work, 


BOSTON PHOTO FINISHING CO. 
AND CAMERA EXCHANGE. 


608 CHAMPLAIN BUILDING. 








The Greatest Camera on Earth for $5.00. 


SIZE OF PICTURE, 3'.x3's. 


Call and examine it, or send two cent 
stamp for catalogue and sample picture. 


EDWARD G. CONE, 
821 Champlain Building. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Have Youa 


Kodak? 


THEN GET THE 
BEST RESULTS 
BY TAKING YOUR 
WORK TO 


C.J.DORR & CO. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FINISHINGS 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Developing and Printing for Amateurs a Specialty. 
KODAKS TO RENT. 


211 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


™~ 
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Vill \ DVERTISEMENTS. 





Remington 
Standard Bicycles 


ARE UP TO THE MINUTE. 





255-257 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO. 





EVERYBODY KNOWS 


VIM BICYCLES 


VIM CYCLE CO. 


331 WABASH AVENUE, 











CHICAGO. 
THREE STYLES. LOWEST PRICES. 
Artistic in Design 
All Modern 


Improvements 


—Z BUILDING Johnston’ S 


Send for 
(Third Edition) 


MODERN 
HOMES 


One hundred and twenty- 
five (125) designs of homes. 
costing from $650 to $9,500. 
with description. estimates 
and floor plans. Two books, 
9x12 inches. 

PRICE, 1.00, post-paid. 


| W. K. JOHNSTON, 
. Architect, 
| 430-440 Calumet Building, CHICAGO. 
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’ 
YOU CAN'T 
make a WHITE 
PLUME FROMa 
CROW’S TAIL. 


YOU CAN'T 
make a GOOD 
BICYCLE from 
CASTINGS. 





Monarch 
Bicycles 


Are good all through. 
Look under the Enamel. 





Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 


Chicago New York London 

















x ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Ladies’ 
Custom Made 
Shirt Waists 








Newest fashions and fabrics for 1897 
Orders executed with utmost care 


Custom DEPARTMENT, 2D FLoor 





McCully & 
Miles Co. 


178 WABASH AVENUE. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


Burlap Decorations, 
French Paneling, 
French and English 
Paper Hangings, 


Stained and Leaded 
Glass. 


Estimates given on all dec- 
orative and glass work. 


CHAISTIATHREADE 
DESIGNER Feat 
Beet PLATES 
211 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAG 2 Baparare 








IDA J. BURGESS, 


Mural Decorations 


and Furnishings. 
MARSHALL FIELD BUILDING. 


Color Schemes for Interiors. 
Estimates made. Prices reasonable. 
Norwegian Embroideries and 
Antique Silver. 

















